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SIR, 

IT is truly lamentable, that when an honest 
lover, like myself, has an inclination to pen ‘a woe- 
ful ballad to his mistress’ eyebrow,’ he must be 
compelled to use the worn out machinery of the 
heathen mythology ; and that * most potent, grave, 
and reverend signiors,’ at the present day, talk of 
Venus and Cupid, as if they were their old and in- 
timate acquaintances. Se, however, it is, sir, and 
we must even take it as we find it; at least 1 have 
not the hardihood to attempt a revolution in the 
manner of making love, but go on, 'D the good old 
war), using all the arms and ammunition of Cupid's 
arsenal. I confess myself to be so great a devotee 
of the tender passiom, (perhaps, Mr. 5. you may 
suppose it merely because 1 have nothing else to 
amuse me, or because the weather * at this present 
writing’ is very warm, or ‘any other reason why ) 
that Lam not surprised at the expression recorded 
of a Trobadour, in, { think, Stewar't’s view of So- 
ciety in Europe: * I would not,’ said he, * be in 
paradise, but on the condition of making love to 
her whom I adore:’ indeed, for my own part, | 
could seriously exclaim, in the words of Florian: 


Si Ame est immortelle, 
L’amour ne Vest il pas? 


As, above all others, the Italian is the Janguage 
adapted to convey tie tenderness of a lover’s feel- 
ings; so we find many of its writers, expressing 
themselves in the most natural and affecting man- 
ner, with all the warmth and elegance of the Au- 
gustan poets, but without that extreme Jicentiousness 
which disgr-ces their pages. By a natural and 
affecting manner, I am persuaded, Mr. S. you will 
not understand me to mean, that wriatural and 
aficted style, down to which some of the modern 
English sevibblers have descended ; but a simpli- 
city which is founded in cultivated nature, and 
whose pathos is dcrived from refined sensations ; 
very differeut from the jargon of Lambe, Lloyd, 
and Wordswortii. m 


‘I had rather be a kitten, and cty'mew, 
Than one of those same metre"ballad-mongers.’ 


Though much selection hes been made from the 
Parterres of the early Ttaliu authors, yet many 
Lowers, of exquisite beauty, still remain to be 


culled, if either you, or your correspondents, would 


take the trouble to search for them. ‘Te a design 
80 laudabie, 1 would offer my little aid, were 1 not 
Conscious that my endeavour to tramsplant them 
‘nto your garden, would be withsogrude a hand. 
that most of them would perish in the attempt ; 
‘nd of the few, which survived, the fragrance, so 
‘ery evanescent, would scarcely be perceptible. In 





versions of the lighter and gayer pieces of those to 
which I allude, I do not think that a verbal transla- 
tion is by any means necessary; we want the s/uriz 
of the author, not his peculiar phrase, which if 
closely followed, would sometimes make him as 
ridiculous in his new garb, as a petit maitre in an 
alderman’s wig, or burgo master’s gown. Many 
modes of expression are so peculiar to the idiom 
of one language, that however beautiful they may 
be in it, they would not only be harsh, but very 
silly, if given literally in another. Catullus happens 
to lie open before me, at his Carmen ad Thallum, 
and offers one of a thousand instances, which might 
be adduced, in proof of this observation. Let us 
take-the beginning of it: 

Cinaede Thalle, mollior cuniculi capillo 

Vel anseris medullula 





it sounds to our ear very well, and offends not the 
judgment, in the choice which has been made of 
the objects of comparison: but turn it verbatim into 
English ; 

You, wanton Thallus, softer are 

Than goose’s down, or rabbit’s hair, 


and how extremely absurd it becomes! 


In order to stimulate some of your correspond- 
ents, who feel, in a superior degree, quid alat for- 
metque poeta, I send you a paraphrastical imita- 
tion of the AMORE FuGGITIvo* of Marini, which 
has had many tran lators; but I do not recollect 
any, by whom the epigrammatic point in the last 
line, dammi tl bacio, zo l'ho nel core, its principal 
beauty, has been sufficiently preserved. 


THE RUNAWAY CUPID. 


O queen of ev’ry wild desire 
Which can th’ enamour’d bosom fire; 
Who giv’sr, in one ecstatic kiss, 

A foreiaste of celestial bliss ; 

Whose incense 1s a lover's siglis, 
And hearts, the altars which you prize ; 
“Lis said, that, ramblmg in his play, 
Your roguish son has gone astray, 
And one sweet ézss he shall ebtain, 
W ho brings the wanton back again. 
Then, goddess of each soft delight, 
Lament no longer for his flight; 

Not distant shall thy suppliant rove, 
To tind the little wanderer Love: 
Oh no!—but come, the kiss impart, 
For see, | have him—zin my heart ! 


PHOSPHOR. 
}— -___} 


BIOGRAPHY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Oviver OxpscHoot, Esquire. 


It is my intention to offer for publication in the Port 
Folio, such brief notices of the lives of eminent law- 
yers, anecdotes concerning them, curious sayings, and 
interesting law cases, &c &c. as may from time to 
time occur, in the course of my reading or observa- 
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* Udito hd, CrterEa, 

Che del tuo grembo fore 

Fuggitivo il tuo figlio & te si ccia, 

E promesso hai bacéar chi te ’I rivela: 

Non languir, bella Dea, 

Se vai cercando AMoRE; 

No ‘bcercar, dammi il bacio, io l’hé nel core. 





<= — 
tion. As I am well assured of the estimation in 
which your Journal is universally held by professional 
men, and that you entertain towards them a propor- 
tionate respect and regard, a ready insertion will, I 
am confident, be granted to my selections, if it be 
merited by them. In making them, it shall be my 
endeavour to present nothing trite or uninteresting. 


WILLIAM LONGUEVILLE. 


He lived in the reign of Charles the second, and 
was a Bencher of the Inner Temple. His discourse 
was fluent, witty, literate, copious, and instructive ; 
and those who did not well attend to him, or did 
not understand him, thought he talked too much. 
His excellence of conversation lay in a select soci- 
ety of one or two; but he had too much in him to 
allow more a due share in the conversation. He 
was a master of classic wit, and had the best Latin 
sentences from the orators, historians and poets, at 
his tongue’s end, and used to apply them signifi- 
cantly, and with that judgment, as cleared him 
of pedantry. His method was much after the way 
of ethic compositions, full of digressions and epi- 
sodes but neither was the main let fall, nor time 
lost upon the by. This cofée rendered him less 
fit for bar practice, where submission and reference 
do more in a canse than reasoning, and insinuating, 
more than discoursing- For this reason, he di- 
verted to conveyancing ; and, in that practice, rode 
one of the admirals. 

His industry was indefatigable, and his integrity 
as the driven snow; and as few blunders (if apy) 
have come from his chambers, as from any of his 
pretensions. His beginning was low, for he was 
the son of a cavalier father, who spent extrava- 
gantly what the tyranny of the times had left him ; 
and lastly fell to his unprovided son, to be main- 
tained, not only in necessaries, but in extravagan- 
cies. And he, with incomparable piety and appli- 
cation, was a father to bis father. A good natured 
six clerk took a fancy to the young man, and gave 
him credit, by which he crept into that office, and, 
at length, made it his own; and, in fit time, he 
soid it. By which he had a foundation of estate ; 
and, what with a match, by which he hath pos- 
terity, and his practice, he hath re-edified a ruined 
family. Hisaddress and flowing wit recommended 
him to the knowledge of most eminent persons, 
and he was entirely trusted by diverse considerable 
families. Mr. Longueville was the last patron and 
friend that poor oid Butler, the author of Hudibras, 
had, and, in his old age, he supported him, other- 
wise he might have been literally starved.* All 
that Buder could do to recompense him, was to 
make him his heir, that is, give him his remains; 
but in loose papers and indigested. But Mr. 
Longueville has reduced them into method and 
order, and some of them have been since printed. 





* In the life of Butler, usually prefixed to Hudibras, 
itis stated, that he was buried ‘ at the charge of his 
good friend Mr. Longueville, of the Temple’; and the 
author regrets that he cannot gratify the farther curi- 
osity of the reader, ** with some of those golden re- 
mains, which are in the custody of Mr. Longueville.” 
Johnson also observes, that Mr. Longuevilie having 
unsuccessfully solicited a subscription for Butler's inter- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, buried him at his own 
cost, in the church yard of Covent Gayden. 
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CRITICIS3Y. 
{From the Edinburgh Review. ] 

Che Works of the Right Honourable I.ady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu: Including her Correspondence, Poems, 
and Essays. Published, by permission, from her 
Original Papers. 

[ Con cluded. } 


‘There is some acrimony, and some power of 
reviling, in the following extract. 

‘} have only had time te read Lord Orrery’s 
work, which has extremely entertained, and not at 
all surprised nie, having the honour of being -ac- 
quainted with him, and know him for one of those 
danglers afier wit, who, like those after beauty, 
spend their ime in humbly admiring, and are hap- 
py in being permitted to attend, though they are 
lnuehed at, and only encouraged to gratily the in- 
satiate vanity of those professed wits and beauties, 
who wit at being publiciy distinguished in those 
characters. Defi Swift, by his Lordship’s own 
wccount, Was so intoxicated with the love of flat- 
tery, he sought it amongst the lowest of people, 
and the silliest of women; and was never so well 
pleased with any companions as those that wor- 
shipped him, while he insulted them. His cha- 
racter seems to me a parallel with that of Caligula; 
and had he had the same power, would have mace 
the same use of it. That emperor erected a tem- 
ple to himself, where he was his own high-priest, 
preferred his horse to the highest honours in the 
state, professed enmity to the buman race, and at 
last lost his life by a nasty jest on one of his infe- 
riors, which I dare swear Swift would have made in 
his place. ‘Phere can be no worse picture made of 
the Doctor’s morals than he has given us himself 
in the letters printed by Pope. We see him vain, 


trifling, ungrateful to the memory of his patron, - 


that of Lord Oxford, making a servile court where 
he had any interested views, and meanly abusive 
when they were disappointed, and, as he says (in 
his own phrase), flying in the face of mankind, in 
company with his acorer Pope. It is pleasant to 
consider, that had it not been for the good navure 
of these very mortals they contemn, these two su- 
perior beings were entitled, by their birth and he- 
yeditary fortune, to be only a couple of link-boys. 
} am of opinion their friendship would have con- 
tinued, theugh they had remeined in the same 
kingdom: it had a very strong feundation—the 
Jove of flattery on one side, and the love of money 
on the other. J ope courted with the utmost assi- 


cuity all the old men from when be could hepe a | 


legacy, the Duke of Buckingham, Lerd Peterbo- 
rough, Sir G. Kuclier, Lord Lolingbroke, Mr. 
Wycherly, Mr. Congreve. Lerd Harcourt, &c. and 
I do not doubt proyected to sweep the Dean's 
whole inheritance, if he could have persuaded jim 
to throw up his deanery, and come to dic in his 
house ; and his general preaching against meney 
was meant to Induce peopic to throw it away, that 
he might pick it up. 
proof of his being capable of any action for the sake 
cf gain, than publishing his literary correspondence, 
which days open such a mixture of cuiness and 
iniquity, that one would imagine it visible even to 
Lis nicst passivnate admirers.’ Vol iv. p. 142— 
Li7. 

Some of the following reflections will appear 
prophetic to some peopie, and we really did not 
expect to find them under the date of 1733. 

‘The confounding of all ranks, and making a 
yest of order, has loayg been growing in /ngland ; 
aad I perceive by the books you sent me, has made 
z very considerable progress. “The heroes and he- 
yoines of the age, are coblers and kitchen wenches. 
Perhaps you will say, [ shoutd not take my ideas 
of the manners of the times from such trifling au- 
thors; but itis more truly to be found among them, 
than from any historian: as they write mercly to 
get money, they always fall into the notions that 


‘Phere cannot be a stronger 


mre mest acceptable to the present taste. It has 
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long Lecn the endeavour of our English writers, to 
represent people of quality as the vilest and silliest 
part of the nation, being (generally) very low born 
themselves. J am not surprised at their propaga- 
ting this doctrine; but 1 am much mistaken if this 
levelling pritciple coes not, one day or other, break 
out in fatal consequences to the public, as it has 
already done in many private families.’ Vol. iv. 
p- 223, 224, 

She is not quite so fortunate in her remarks on 
Dr, Jol nson, though the conclusion of the extract 
is Very judicious. 

‘The Rambler is certainly a strong misnomer ; 
he always pleds in the beaten road of his predeces- 
sors, following the Spectator (with the same pace 
a pack-horse would do a hunter) in the style that 
is proper tolengthen a paper. These writers may, 
perhaps, be of service to the public, which is saying 
a great deal in their favour. There are numbers 
of both sexes, who never read any thing but such 
productions, and cannot spare time, from doing 
nothing, to go through a sixpenny pamphlet. Such 
gentle readers may be improved by a moral hint, 
which, though repeated over and over, from gene- 
ration to generation, they never heard in their lives. 
I should be glad to know the name of this laborious 
author. H. Fielding has given a true picture of 
himself and his first wife, in the characters of Mr. 
and Mrs. Booth, some compliments to his own 
figure excepted; and, I am persuaded, several of 
the incidents he mentions are real matters of fact. 
I wonder he does not perceive Tom Jones and Mr. 
Booth are sorry scoundrels. Al! this sort of books 
have the same fault, which I cannot easily pardon, 
being very mischievous. ‘They place a merit in 
extravagant passions, and encourage young people 
to hope for impossible events, to draw them out of 
the misery they choose to plunge themselves into, 
expecting legacies from unknown relations, and 
generous benefuctors to distressed virtue, as much 
out of nature as fairy treasures,’ Vol. iv. p. 259, 
260, 

The idea of the following image, we believe, is 
not quite new; but it is expressed in a very lively 
abd striking manner. 

‘ lhe world is past its infancy, and will no longer 
be contented with spoon meat. A coilective body 
of men make a gradual progress in understanding, 
ike that of a single individual. When I reflect en 
the vast increase of useful, as well as speculative 
knowledse, the last three hundred years has pro- 
duced, and that the peasants of this age have more 
conveniences than the first Emperors of Rome had 
any notion of, | imagine we are now arrived at that 
period which answers to fifteen. I cannot think 
we are older, when I recollect the many palpable 
follies which are still (almest) universally persisted 
ine I place that of war as senseless as the boxing 
of school-boys: and whenever we come to man's 
estate, (perhaps a thousand years hence), I do not 
doubt ft will appear as ridiculous as the pranks of 
unlucky lads. Several discoveries will then be 
made, and several truths made clear, of which we 
huve now no more idea than the ancients had of 
the circulation of the blood, er the optics of Sir 
Isaac Newton.’ Vol. v- p. 15, 16. 

After observing that, in a preceding letter, her 
Ladyship declares, that ‘it is eleven years since she 
saw herself in a glass, being so little pleased with 
the figure she was then beginning to make in it,’ 
we shall close these extracts with the following 
more favourable account of her philosophy. 

‘I no more expect to arrive at the age of the 
Dutchess of Marlborough, than to that of Methusa- 
lem; neither dol desire it. I have long thought 
myself useless to the world. I have seen one ge- 
neration pass away, and it is gone; for I think there 
are very few of those Icft, that flourished in my 
youth. You wiil perhaps call these melancholy 
reflections: they are not so. There is a quict after 





the abandoning of pursuits, something like the rest 
that follows a laborious day. I tell you this for 








your comfort. It was fermerly a terrifying View 
to me, that I should one day be an old womap, 
now find that nature has provided Pleasures fop 
every state. Those are only unhappy whe wij 
not be contented with what she gives, Lut strive to 
break through her laws, by affecting a perpetyjyy 
of youth, which appears to me as little desirable at 
present as the babies co to you, that were the ¢p. 
light of your infancy. I am at the end of my 
paper, Which shortens the sermon.’ Vol, iy, 5 
3i4, 315. f 
Upon the death of Mr. Wortley in 1761, Lac 
Mary returned to England, and died there in 0. 
tober 1762, inthe 73d year of herage. From the 
large extracts which we have been tempted to make 
from her correspondence, our readers will easily 
be enabled to judge of the character and genins of 
this extraordinary woman. A little spoiled by 
flattery, and not altogether * undebauched by the 
world,’ she scems to have possessed a masculine 
solidity of understauding, great liveliness of fancy 
and such powers of observation and discrimination 
of character, as to give her opinions great authority 
on all the ordinary subjects of practical manners 
and conduct. After her marriage, she seems to 
have abandoned all idea of laborious or regular 
study, and to have been raised to the station of g 
literary character merely by her vivacity, and her 
love of amusement and anecdote. The great charm 
of her letters is certainly the extreme ease and {. 
cility with which every thing is expressed, the 
brevity and rapidity of her representations, and the 
elegaut simplicity of her diction. While they unite 
almost all the qualities of a good style, there js 
nothing of the professed author in them; nothing 
that seems to have been composed, or to have en. 
gaged the admiration of the writer. She appears 
to be quite unconscious either of merit or of exer- 
tion in what she is doing; and never stops to bring 
out a thought, or to turm an expression with the 
cunning of a practised rhetorician. The letters 
from Turkey will probably be more universally 


' read than any of those that are now given for the 


first time to the public; because the subject com- 
mands a wider and more permanent interest, than 
the personalities and unconnected remarks with 
which the rest of the correspondence is filled. At 
the same time, the love of scandal and of private 
history is so great, that these Jetters will be highly 
relished, as long as the names they contain are re- 
membered; and then they will become curious and 
interesting, as exhibiting a truer picture of \he man- 
ners and fashions of the time, than is to be found 
in aby other publication. 

The Fifth Volume contains also her Ladyship’s 
poems, and two or three trifling papers that are ei 
lied her Essays. Poetry, at least the polite and 
witty sort of poetry, which Lady Mary has attempt: 
ed, is much more of an art than prose-writing. We 
are traincd to the latter, by the conversation of good 
society; but the former seems always to require 4 
good deal of patient labour and application. This 
her Ladyship appears to have disdained ; and at- 
cordingly, her poetry, though abounding: in lively 
conceptions, is already consigned to that oldlivioi 
in which mediocrity is destined, by an irrevocabl 
sentence, to slumber till the end of the world. The 
’ssays are extremely insignificant, and have no 
other merit, that we can discover, but that they ar 
very few and very short. 

Of Lady Mary’s friendship, and subsequent rup- 
ture with Pope, we have not thought it necessa'y 
to say any thing, both because we are of opinion 
that no new lights are thrown upon it by this pub- 
lication, and becatise ‘we have no desire to awaken 
forgotten scandals by so idle a controversy. Pope 
was undoubtedly a flatterer, and was undoubtedly 
sufficiently irritable and vindictive: but whether bis 


_rancour Was stimulated upen this occasion by n0- 


thing but caprice or jealousy, and whether he wa 
the inventor or the echo of the imputativns 
which he bas given notoriety, we do not pretend 
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Lady Mary’s character was cer- 
tainly deficient in that cautious delicacy which is 
the best guardian of female reputation ; and there 
seems to have been in her conduct something of 
that intrepidity which naturally gives rise to mis- 
construction, by setting at defiance the maxims of 
ordinary discretion. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
[ Continued. } 


To THE REV. WILLIAM UNIVIN, 


August 25, 1781. 
My dear Friend, 

We rejoice with you sincerely in the birth of 
another son, and in the pro$pect you have of Mrs. 
Unwin’s perfect recovery; may your three chil- 
dren, and the next three, when they shall make 
their appearance, prove so many blessings to their 
parents, and make you wish that you had twice the 
number.—But what made you expect daily that 
you should her from me? Letter for Letter is the 
law of all correspondence whatsoever, and because 
[wrote the last, I Fave indulged myself for some 
time if expectation of a sheet from you—Not that 
{ govern myself entirely by the punctilio of recipro- 
cation, but having been pretty much occupied of 
late, 1 was not sorry to find myself at liberty to ex- 
ercise my discretion, and furnished with a good 
excuse if I chose to be silent. 

I expected, as you remember, to have been pub- 
lished last spring, and was disappointed. The de- 
lay has afforded me an opportunity to increase the 
quantity of my publication by about a third ; and if 
my muse has not forsaken me, which I rather sus- 
pect to be the case, may possibly yet add toit. |] 
have a subject in hand, which promises me a great 
abundance of poetical matter, but which, for want 
of asomething, I am not able to describe, I cannot 
at present proceed with. The name of it is Retire- 
ment, and my purpose to recommend the proper 
improvement of it, to set forth the requisites for 
thatend, and to enlarge upon the happiness of that 
state of life, when managed as it ought to be. In 
the course of my journey through this ample theme, 
Ishould wish to teuch upon the characters, the 


deficiencies, and the mistakes of thousands, who | 


enter on a scene of retirement, unqualified for it in 
every respect, and with such designs as have no 
tendency to promote either their own happiness, or 
that of others. But as | have told you before, there 
are times when I am no more a poet than I am a 
mathematician, and when such a time occurs, I 
always think it better to give up the point, than to 
labour it in vain. I shall yet again be obliged to 
trouble you for franks. 
sand lines, or near that number, having occasioned 
a demand which I did not always foresee, but your 
obliging friend, and your obliging self, having: al- 
lowed me the liberty of application, 1 make it 
without apology. 

The solitude, or rather the duality of our condi- 
tion at Olney, seems drawing to a conclusien. You 
have not forgot perhaps, that the building we in- 
habit consists of two mansions. And because you 
have only seen the inside of that part of it which is 
in our occupstion, I therefore inform you, that the 
other end of it is by far the most superb, as well 
as the most commodious. Lady Austen has seen 
ity has set her heart upon it, is going to fit it up, 
and furnish it, and if she can get rid of the yemain- 
ing two years of the lease of her London house, 
will probably enter upon it in. a twelve-month. 
You will be pleased with this ing&ligence. because 
l have already told you that she. isa woman per- 
lectly well-bred, sensible, and in, eyery respegt 
agreeable; and above all, because she loves your 
nother dearly. It has in my eyes, (and I doubt 
hot it will have the same in yours) strong marks 
of providential interposition. A female friend, and 
ne who bids fair to prove hevself worthy of the 








The addition of three thou- ! 
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appellation, comes, recommended by a variety of 
considerations, to such a place as Olney. Since 
Mr. Newton went, and till this lady came, there 
was not in the kingdom a retirement more abso- 
lutely such than ours. We did not want company, 
but when it came, we found itagreeable. A per- 
son that has seen much of the world, and under- 
stands it well, has high spirits, a lively fancy, and 
ereat readiness of conversation, introduces a spright- 
liness into such a scene as this, which if it was 
peaceful before, is not the worse for being a little 
enlivened. In case of illness too, to which all are 
liable, it was rather a gloomy prospect, if we allow- 
ed ourselves to advert to it, that there was hardly a 
woman in the place, from whom it would have been 
reasonable to have expected either comfort or as- 
sistance. The present curate’s wife is a valuable 
person, but has a family of her own, and though a 
neighbour, not a very near one. But if this plan is 
effected, we shall be in a manner one family, and 1 
uppose never pass a day without some intercourse 
with each other. 
Your mother sends her warm affections, and wel- 
comes into the world the new-born William. 
Yours, my dear friend, 
W. C. 


YO THE REV, WILLIAM UNWIN. 


Oct. 6, 1781. 
My dear Friend, 

Waat a world are you daily conversant with, 
which I have not seen these twenty vears, and 
shall never see again! The arts of dissipation (I 
suppose) are no where practised with more refine- 
ment or success, than at the place of your present 
residence. By your account of it, it seems to be 
just what it was when I visited it, a scene of idleness 
and luxury, music, dancing, cards, walking, riding, 
bathing, eating, drinking, coffee, tea, scandal, dress- 
ing, yawning, sleeping, the rooms perhaps more 
magnificent, because the proprietors are grown 
richer, but the manners and occupations of the 
company, just the same. Though my life has 
long been that of a recluse, I have not the temper 
of one, nor am I in the least an enemy to cheer- 
fulness, and good humour; but I cannot envy you 
your situation; I even feel myself constrained to 
prefer the silence of this nook, and the snug fireside 
in our own diminutive parlour, to all the splendour 
and gaiety of Brighthelmstone. 

You ask me, how I feel on the occasion of my 
approaching publication. Perfectiy at my ease. 
If | had not been pretty well assured before-hand, 
that my tranquility would be but little endangered 
by such a measure, I would never have engaged in 
it; for I cannot bear disturbance. I have had in 


| view two principal objects; first, to amuse myself 


—and secondly, to compass that point in such a 
manner, that others might possibly be the better 
for my amusement. If I have succeeded, it will 
give me pleasure, but if I have failed, I shall not be 
mortified to the degree that might perhaps be ex- 
pected. 
where it 1s to be found) “ dene vixit, gui bene latuit,”’ 
and if I had recollected it at the right time, it should 
have been the motte to my book. By the way. it 
will make an excellent one for retirement, if you 
can but tell me whom to quote fer it. The critics 
cannot deprive me of the pleasure I have in reficct- 
ing, that so far as my leisure has been einployed 
in writing for the public, it has been conscientiously 
employed, and with a view to their advantage. 
There is nothing agreeable to be sure, in being 
chronicled for a dunce; but I believe, there lives 
not a man upon earth, who would be less affected 
by it than myself. With all this indifference to 
fume, which you know me too well to suppose me 
capable of affecting, I have taken the utmost pains 
to deserve it. This may appear a mystery, ora 
paradox in practice, but it is true. 1 considered 
that the taste of the day, ig refined, and dehioate to 








I remember an old adage, (though not | 
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excess, and that to disgust that delicacy of taste, by 
a slovenly inattention to it, would be to forfeit at 
once all hope of being useful; and for this reason, 
though I have written more verse this last year, 
than perhaps any man in England, I have finished 
and polished, and touched and retouched, with the 
utmost care. If after all I should be converted 
into waste paper, it may be my snisfortune, but it 
will not be my fault. 1 shall bear it with the most 
perfect serenity. 

I do not mean to give a copy, he is a good- 
natured little man, and crows exactly jike a cock, but 
knows no more of verse than the cock he imitatcs. 

Whocver supposes that Lady Austen’s fortune ts 
precarious, is mistaken, I can assure you, upon 
the ground of the most circumstantial, and authen- 
tic information, that it is both genteel, and perfectly 
safe. Yours, W. C. 





TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNIVIN. 


Nov. 5, 1781. 
My dear William, 

I give you joy of your safe return from the lips 
of the great deep. You did not indeed ctscern 
many signs of sobricty, or true wisdom, among 
the people of Brighthelmstone, but it is not possi- 
ble to observe the manners of a multi « Je, of what- 
ever rank, without learning something ; 1 mean, if 
a man has a mind like yours, capable of reflection. 
If he sees nothing to imitate, he is sure to sce 
something to avoid; if nothing to congratulate his 
fellow-creatures upon, at least much to excite his 
compassion. There is not, I think, so melancholy 
a Sis ht in the world, (an hospital is not to be com- 
pared with it) as that of a thousand persons distin- 
guished by the name of gentry, who gentle perhaps 
by nature, and made more gentle by education, 
have the appearance of being innocent and inoffen- 
sive, yet being destitute of all religion, cr not at all 
governed by the religion they profess, <re none of 
them at any great distance from an cternal state, 
where se.f-deception will be impossible, and where 
amusements cannot enter. Some of them, we may 
say, will be reclaimed—it is most probable indeed 
that some of them will, because mercy, if one may 
be allowed the expression, is fond of distinguishing 
itself by seeking its objects among the most des- 
perate class ; but the scripture gives no encourage- 
ment to the warmest charity, to hope for deliver- 
ance for them all. When [ see an afflicted, and 
an unhappy man, I sav, to myself, there is perhaps 
aman, whom the world would envy, if they knew 
the value of his sorrows, which are possibly inten¢- 
ed only to soften his heart, and to turn his e“ictions 
towards their proper centre. But when I see, or 
hear of a crowd of voluptuaries, who have no ears 


| but for music, no eyes but for splendour, and to 


tongue but for impertinence and folly—lI say, or at 
least I see occasion to say —This is madness—This 
persisted in must have a tragical conclusion—It will 
condemn you, not only as Christians, unworthy of 
the name, but as intelligent creatures—You know 
by the light of nature, if you have not quenched it, 
that there is a Godl, and that a life like yours, can- 
not be according to his will. 

I ask no pardon of you for the gravity and gloom- 
iness of these reilections, which I stumbled on wher 
I least expected it; though to say the truth, these, 
or others of a like complexion, are sure to eccur to 
me, when I think of a scene of public diversion like 
that you have lately left. 

J am inclined to hope, that Johnson told you the 
truth when he szid, he should publish me soon after 
Christmas. Hjs press has been rather more punc- 
tual in ils rensittances, than it uscd to be ; we have 
new but little more than two of the longest pieces, 
and the small ones that are to fojlow, by way of 
epilogue, to print off, and then the affair is finishec. 
But ence more I am obliged to gape for franks ; 
only these, which I hope will be the last I shail 
want, at your’s and Mr, ——’s convenient leisure. 
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We rejoice that you have so much reason to be 
satisfied with John’s proficiency. ‘Che more spirit 
he has, the better, if his spirit is but manageable, 
and put under such management, as your prudence 
and Mrs. Unwin’s, will suggest. Ineed not guard 
you against severity, of which I conclude there is 
no need, and which I am sure you are not all in- 
elined to practice without it; but perhaps, if I was 
to whisper—Beware of too much indulgence—1 
should only give a hint, that the fondness of a father 
for a fine boy, might seem to justify. I have no 
particular reason for the caution, at this distance it 
is not possible I should, but in a case like yours, an 
admonition of that sort seldom wants propriety. 

Yours, my cear friend, 
W. C. 


— — 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


FROM THE SHOP OF 
MESS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


SHREDS OF CRITICISM. 


We have received a copy of a poem from the 
easy pen of W. Biglow, a poet well known for his 
admirable characteristical song “ Classology,” and 
for many ings-nious essays, both prosaic and poeti- 
cal, in the “ Orrery” of Mr. Paine. The poem 
now before us, was delivered before a literary club 
at Cambridge, and the subject is Education. This, 
though one of the most trite to which the mind can 
be directed, is discussed in a novel and inventive 
manner by Mr. Biglow. The exordium is easy 
and elegatrt. 


«‘ I, who ne’er strove to join the tuneful throng, 
Save in short epigram or social song, 

In tender ditty to a favourite fair, 

In ode to hope, or sonnet to despair— 

Sing Education’s use, extent and powers, 

And clearly show its fruitage from its flowers.’ 


The description of the idle habits and romantic 
studies of a pining lover, is not less just than ludi- 
crous. 


‘© On rugged rocks, in mournful echoing cells, 
In mossy grottoes and in dismal dells, 

Io, the lorn lover, blubbering forth his woe, 
Because a silly girl has told him no. 

His course of learning and of wild vagaries 
Commenc’d in tales of genii and of fairies; 
And when his genius rose to bolder heights, 
He por’d incessant o’er Arabian Nights, 

And left of science and of art the pith 

For the soft syllabub of Cuartorre Sauitu.” 


Yor a certain Middlesex member of Congress, 
the poet thus expresses the sublime of contempt. 


‘* A thing there is, which wears the human shape, 
Worshipp’d in Middlesex by many an ape, 

Which should Cclumbia’s ablest friends unite 

To give one ray of intellectual ight, 

Could Peason spend eternity to teach, 

Wesser to demonstrate, and l'aPPAN preach, 

All these would leave it still without avail, 

A mere dead weight in Jacebinic scale ; 

‘The same unmeaning, blundering thing ’twould make it, 
To bark in heaven, or vegetate in Dracut.” 


_ The poet pleasantly describes the influence of 
low habits and vulgar socicty, in the formation of 
the democratic character. 


«* What made Mat. I.yon raise seditious din? 

He, with his mother’s milk, drew treason in. 
Pigg’d on Hibernia’s drear potatoe bogs, 

He rooted for his food among the hogs; 

And still his towering genius to employ, 

He studied morals as a cabin boy ; 

And when enlisted under treedom’s banners, 
Hostlers and scullion boys improv’d his manners. 
Now mid Vermont’s drear wilds he’s doom’d to sit, 
Where wolves rebellious growl and wild cats spit.” 


The author of this agreeable poem appears to 
be averse to the usual recreations of youth, and 
sipposes, with some fanciful theorists, that the best 
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mode of relieving the mind, exhausted by study, 
is merely to change one emfloyment for another, 
and that discipline be no less practised without, 
than within, the schools. Fired with the idea, the 
poet thus anticipates. 

“ Wrapt into future times, my muse descries 

The period, when Columbia shall be wise, 

When vicious play to useful toil shall yield, 

When yonder play yard blooms a fra:tful field, 

When sawing wood for shutthecock prevails, 

When bats and balls are chang’d for rakes and fails.” 


It has been observed, by one, who knew the lite- 
rary tribe well, that “the promises of authors are 
like the vows of lovers.’’ Poets are apt, in their 
hours of disappointment and chagrin, to make 
rhyming oath that they have been jilted by the 
muses, and that they will compose in numbers no 
more. Horace began this renunciation of his trade 
with his “ Nunc itaque versus, et caetera lucicra 
jrono,” and succeeding bards, by a sort of prescrip- 
tion, hold this hereditary cant. Our author, in 
conformity to this practice, pronounces his valedic- 
tory to the muses. 

‘* And now, enchanting poetry, adieu, 

Thy syren charms no longer I pursue ; 

Fam’d Pegasus is but a bare bon’d mare, 

Parnassus a proud castle built in air, 

Farewel! thy dupes with fame eternal treat, 

When starv’d—leave me to labour and to eat. 

Utility deals not in flights and tropes, 

And one Count Rumford’s worth a thousand Popes.” 


This farewel to the nine, is like the adieu, which 
an angry lover bids a coy mistress. One smile 
from either of these ladies will recal the respective 
gallant. Poetry, like the persevering clown in 
Shakspeare, is “ a kind of bur, and will stick.” 
Literary habits are adhesive, and why, it may be 
asked, should they be laid aside! Mr. Biglow, with his 
organization for poetry, cannot keep the above en- 
gagement, and if he can, he ought not. Let him 
beware of the affectation of Concreveé, who chose 
to be known as a gentleman, rather than as an 
author. 

The versification of this poem appears to be mo- 
delled from that of Cowrrr. It is a combination 
of simplicity and strength. As occasional and Jo- 
cal poems are generally composed in haste, and 
sometimes extorted from the reluctant mind, we 
are less surprised, than sorry at discovering some 
fecble and prosaic lines. A most barbarous and 
harsh elision, the very murderer of verse, occurs 
in page 5S. ' 

‘* What ills from nature, what from art we ’NDURE.” 


We are sure that the “ teaching”’ of “ Pearsun” 
did not learn the Poet thus to carbonado his mother 
tongue. 

* His Ma on rum and sugar let him diet.” 


In this line the second word savours too much of 
the language of the nursery. 

‘The poet, eager to satirize the frivolity of the 
modern novel, is unfortunate in instancing “ the 
soft syllabub of CuarLottre Situ.’ Surely, 
amid the mass of circulating library romances. he 
might have found apter illustration. One would 
suspect, who was ignorant of the extensive reading 
of Mr. Biglow, that he had never read the produc- 
tions of this lady. All her books have utility for 
their scope. Her narratives possess great interest, 
and her style has much vigour. She is wholly 
elevated above the insipid and ignorant tribe, who 
exercise the trade and mystery of novel making. 
Her pure style, well woven fables, and sound mo- 
rality, ought to rescue Mrs. Smith, froma the harsh 
and uafounded censure. 

On the whole, this brief poem, evidently written 
currente calamo, will not in}\.ve the poetical reputa- 
tion of the Laureat of 3s ciass. We cheeituliy 
give him praise. May ine opulen: give him much 
of that which is less acrial. 


** May laurels drench’d in pure Po > 


, dews, 
Reward his memory, dear to e+ 











PROLOGUE 


Originally written for a Tragedy acted at Boston, for the 
benefit of the American Captives at Algiers, 


Ere yet that curtain rises to disclose 
Fictitious sorrows, and theatric woes; 
Ere you bemoan our buskin’d tragic train, 
And, with sad pleasure, weep o’er fancied pain ; 
One sacred moment spare to grief sincere, 
O’er real anguish drop one pitying tear. 
O quit these scenes, and fancy’s mimic page, 
And view the wretch, who treads the world’s broad 

stage ; 

To Afric’s sultry coast, O turn your eyes, 
Where groans the Captive, or despairing dies; 
Where slav’ry lifts her scourge, and clanks her chain, 
And barbarous wit augments the wretch’s pain ; 
Worn by fatigue, he treads the burning lands, 
His clothing tatters, and his bed the sands, 
By hunger urg’d, he tastes his offal meat, 
And toils to raise the bread, he dares not eat. 
Keen hunger there, and parching thirst he bears, 
No drop to cool his tongue, but misery’s tears, 
While his fell master waves the bloody rod, 
Torments his body, and insults his Gon. 


Is this the Poet’s rant ?—Alas, too true, 
And shame on us—he is our brother too. 
That slave who bows 2 master’s feet to kiss, 
Once shar’d your freedom, and partook your bliss. 
In former years, like you, he smil’d on life, 
Caress’d his children, clasp’d a darling wife; 
Like you, each eve, he sought his cheerful home, 
And found that bliss, which marriage yields alone ; 
Partaok the meal, his household cares provide, 
And the calm comforts of his fire side. 
But ah! hew chang’d—in fierce Algiers he groans, 
No child to cheer, no wife to sooth his moans, 
Friendless, and sad, he bears the shameful yoke, 
While all the cords, which bind to life are broke. 
Wild with despair he shakes his galling chain, 
And * thinks upon his native land, and groans and weeps 

in vain. 

There the fond lover moans his absent fair; 
There, friends, and brothers gasp the sickly air; 
There some fond son, who brav’d the surgy main, 
Some much lov’d palsied parent to maintain, 
In slavery dies; and, in his latest groan, 
Thinks of his parent’s woes, nor heeds his own. 
There too, perhaps, s*me bosom, scarr’d by wounds, 
Gain’d in those battles which your freedom crowns, 
Some arm, oft rais’d to break your tyrant’s chain, 
On Bunker’s glorious heights, or Monmouth’s plain; 
Some brave American, who at your side, 
Fought for that freedom, which is now your pride, 
Exists a sordid slave, and seeks his grave, 
Mourning that liberty he bled to save. 


But hark? What plainings strike on fancy’s ear, 
A wife, a sister’s, infant’s voice I hear. 
To you, through me, they call, to give this night, 
A Husband, Brother, Father to their sight. 
Nor shall they call in vain—on you they rest, 
And when you pity—who can be distress’d? 
Let what the victor arms of war deny, 
The liberal hands of charity supply. 
In this free land—Oh, let it not be said, 
While those vet live, who for its freedom bled ; 
No—while that Gop, who hears the captive’s sigh, 
The widow’s groanings and the orphan’s ery, 
Who fought your battles, made your despots flee, 
And rais’d a WasuING'ToON, to make you free, 
No—while Gop mindful of a nation’s cries, 
Shall keep that soul immortal from the skies, 
O tell it not, among the free and brave, 
One Federal Citizen now lives a slave. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
To the Right Wheel.—STEuBEN. 


Although I can’t, like Sterne, turn Cappadocia, 
Pontus or Phrygia, into a sermon or essay, yet 
like Smollet, I never travel from Dan to Beersheba, 


and cry * it’s all barren.”——This military phrase of 


the able Baron's, certainly conveys more, than me- 
chanical operativh upon platoons and columns. 

The art of wheeling to the right. although s° 
ofign taught on muster days, has never been rightly 
practised, glthough-the world has been wheeling; 
above four thousand yearss 





* Et dulces—reminiscitur Argos. 
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I recollect an anecdote of a soldier, who, after 
climbing 4 commanding eminence, so sensibly felt 
pis elevation, that he gave words of command to 
,ingdoms, and ordered them to wheel to the right. 
Had he been obeyed, I verily believe that their 
majesties, Who are now fighting, would have kept 
snug at home i their own Courts, and made no 
slaughter, but at festive boards. Russia would have 
wheeled from the Massacre of Poland; and half a 
score of kingdoms would have kept us ignorant of 
their de stiny, by not giviag Frenchmen an oppor- 
tunity to give them chace; and his Sardinian Ma- 
jest would never have said to his armies, wheel 
this Way, Or that way, or any way, if you can only 
wheel yourselves, and my kingdom, from the grasp 
of Bonaparte. 

Religion has been ever wheeling—and I unluck- 
iy live in a place, where may be counted many 
sects, that Hannah Adams never dreamt of. In 
one place they held sinners under water till they 
are filled —with belief. In another, they find but 
fve in fifty, that are elected to future bliss ; and in 
another, they send sinners of all colours, conduct 
and persuasions, to the abodes of happiness ;—: 
shrewd genius observes, that none of them wheci 
to tre right. 

The ladies, whose rotundity often renders them 
fine subjects for wheeling, and who have been re- 
rolving in the orbit of fashion, ever since Adam's 
wife stitched her apron of fig leaves, are said by 
wicked Wits, not always to move right. The amo- 
rous bosom, which in modern days, has swollen 
prodiviousty to view, and the rotund waist. so tempt- 
ing to the clasp, are by no means signs of error; 
but moralists suspect, that chastity has been long 
wheeling to the left. 

'Tother night, as a grogshop full of topers, sat 
hiccoughing their songs, one thought of his wife 
and children, and made for home; a new made 
corporal starts up, and orders him to wheel to the 
right, ‘gad says he, I wheel every way, and some 
must be right. 

THE HERMIT. 


(The following elegant and judicious Essay by Go.tp- 
SMITH, is not to be found in most of the editions of 
his works. It was not rescued from the oblivion of 
an obsolete Miscellany until the year 1791, but de- 
serves a place in the cabinet of the curious. } 


Amidst the frivolous pursuits and pernicious dis- 
sipations of the present age, a respect for the qua- 
lities of the understanding still prevails to such a 
degree, that almost every individual pretends to 
have a taste for the Belles Lettres. The spruce 
Prentice sets up for a critic, and the puny beau 
piques himself upon being a connoisseur. With- 
out assigning causes for this universal presumption, 
we shall proceed to observe, that if it was attended 
with no other inconvenience than that of exposing 
the pretender to the ridicule of those few, who can 
sift his pretensions, it might be unnecessary to un- 
deceive the public, or to endeavour at the reforma- 
tion of innocent folly, productive of no evil to the 
commonwealth. But in reality this folly is produc- 
tive of manifold evils to the community. If the 
reputation of taste can be acquired, without the 
least assistance of literature, by reading modern 
Poems and seeing modern plays, what person will 
deny himself the pleasure of such an easy qualifi- 
cation? Hence the youth of both sexes are dé- 
bauched to diversion, and seduced from much more 
profitable occupations, into idle endeavours after 
literary fame; and a superficial falsé taste, founded 
on ignorance and conceit, takes possession of the 
The acquisition of learning, the study of 
hature, is neglected as superfluous labour 3 and the 
best faculties of the mind rémain’ «.nexercised, anc 
Indeed unopened, by the power of thought and re- 
lection, False taste will not only diffuse itsel! 
through all our amusements, but even influence 
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our-moral and political conduct: for what is false 
taste, but want of perception to discern propriety 
and distinguish beauty ? 

It has been often alledged, that taste is a natural 
talent, as independent of art as strong eyes, or a 
delicate sense of smelling ; and without all doubt 
the principal ingredient in the composition of taste, 
is a natural sensibility, without which it cannot ex- 
ist; but it differs from the senses in this particular, 
that they are furnished by nature; whereas taste 
cannot be brought to perfection without proper cul- 
tivation: for taste pretends to judge not only of 
nature, but also of art; and that judgment is found- 
ed upon observation and comparison. 

What Horace has said of genius is still more 
applicable to taste. 


Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, 
Quaesitum est. Ego nec studium sine divite ven4, 
Nec rude quid presit vide ingenium: alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice. 


Hor. Art. Poer. 


’Tis long disputed, whether poets claim 
From Art or Nature their best right to fame; 
But Art, if not enrich’d by Nature’s vein, 
And a rude Genius of uncultur’d strain, 
Are useless both; but when in friendsh'p join’d, 
A mutual succonur in each other find. 
FRANCIS. 


We have seen Genius shine without the help of 
Art; but Taste must be cultivated by art, before it 
will produce agreeable fruit. This however we 
must still inculcate with Quintilian, that study, pre- 
cept, and observation, will nought avail, without the 
assistance of Nature: 


Illud tamen imprimis testandum est, nihil praecepta 
atque artes valere, nisi adjuvante natura. 


Yet even though Nature has done her part, by 
implanting the seeds of taste, great pains must be 
taken, and great skill exerted, in raising them to a 
proper pitch of vegetation. ‘The judicious tutor 
must gradually and tenderly unfold the mental fa- 
culties of the youth committed to his charge. He 
must cherish his delicate perception; store his 
mind with proper ideas; point out the different 
channels of observation; teach him to compare 
objects; to establish the limits of right and wrong, 
of truth and falsehood; to distinguish beauty from 
tinsel, and grace from affectation; in a word, to 
strengthen and improve by culture, experience, and 
instruction, those natural powers of feeling and sa- 
gacity, which constitute the faculty called taste, and 
enable the professor to enjoy the delights of the 
Belles Lettres. 

We cannot agree in opinion with those, who 
imagine that Nature has been equally favourable 
to all men, in conferring upon them a fundamental 
capacity, which may be improved to all the refine- 
ment of taste and criticism. Every day’s experi- 
ence convinces us of the contrary. Of two youths 
educated under the same preceptor, instructed with 
the same care, and cultivated with the same assi- 
duity, one shall not only comprehend, but even an- 
ticipate the lessons of his master, by dint of natural 
discernment; while the other toils in vain to im- 
bibe the least tincture of instruction. Such indeed 
is the distinction between pzenius and stupidity, 
which every man has an opportunity of seeing 
among his friends and acquaintance. . Not that we 
ought too hastily to decide upon the natural capa- 
cities of children, before we have maturely consi- 
dered the peculiarity of disposition, and the bias by 
which Genius may be strangely warped from the 
common path of education. A youth incapable of 
retaining one rule of grammar, or of acquiring the 
least knowledge of the classics, may nevertheless 
make great progress in the mathematics; nay, 
he may have a strong genius for the mathematics, 
without being able to comprehend a demonstration 
of Luclid; because his mind conceives in a peculiar 


| perceive it in any other. 
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manner, and is so intent upon contemplating the 
object in ene particular point of view, that it cannot 
We have known an in- 
stance of a boy, who, while his master complained 
that he had not capacity to comprehend the proper- 
ties of a right-angled triangle, had actually, in pri- 
vate, by the power of his genius, formed a mathe- 
matical system of his own, discovered a series of 
curious theorems, and even applied his deductions 
to practical machines of surprising construction. 
Besides, in the education of youth, we ought to re- 
member, that some capacities are like the fyra 
nraecocia, they soon blow, and soon attain to all 
that degree of maturity which they are capable of 
acquiring ; while on the other hand there are ge- 
niuses of slow growth, that are late in bursting the 
bud, and long in ripening. Yet the first shall yield 
a faint blossom and insipid fruit; whereas the pro- 
duce of the other shall be distinguished and ad- 
mired for its well-concocted juice and exquisite 
flavour. We have known a boy of five years of 
age surprise every body, by playing on the violin 
in such a manner as seemed to promise a prodigy 
in music. He had all the assistance that art could 
afford ; by the age of ten his genius was at the axpen; 
yet after that period, notwithstanding the mest in- 
tense application, he never gave the least signs of 
improvement. At six he was admired as a miracle 
of music; at six and twenty he was neglected as an 
ordinary fiddler. The celebrated Dean Swift was 
a remarkable instance in the other extreme. He 
was long considered as an incorrigible dunce, and 
did not obtain his degree at the university but ex 
sfeciali gratia: yet when his powers began to un- 
fold, he signalized himself by a very remarkable 
superiority of genius. When a youth therefore 
appears dill of apprehension, and seems to derive 
no advantage from study and instruction, the tutor 
must exercise his sagacity in discovering whether 
the soil be absolutely barren,.or sown with seed re- 
pugnant to its nature, or of such a quality as requires 
repeated culture and ‘ength of time to set its juices 
in fermentation. These observations however re- 
late to capacity in general, which we ought carefully 
to distinguish from taste. Capacity implies the 
power of retaining what is received; taste is the 
power of relishing or rejecting whatever is offered 
for the entertainment of the imagination. A man 
may have capacity to acquire what is called learning 
and philosophy; but he must have also sensibility 
before he feels those emotions, with which taste 
receives the impressions of beauty. 

Natural taste is apt to be seduced and debauched 
by vicious precept and bad example. There isa 
dangerous tinsel in false taste, by which the unwary 
mind and young imagination are often fascinated. 
Nothing has been so often explained, and yet so 
little understood, as simplicity in writing. Sim- 
plicity in this acceptation has a larger signification 
than either the eraAeey of the Greeks, or the szmfpilecc 
of the Latins; for it implies beauty. It is the 
amroov x) ndvy of Demetrius Phalerus, the simplex 
mundtitts of Horace, and expressed by one word 
naiveié inthe French language. It is in fact no 
other than beautiful nature, without affectation or 
extraneous ornament. In statuary, it is the Venus 
of Medicis; in architecture, the Pantheon. It 
would be zn endless task to enumerate all the in- 
stances of this natural simplicity, that occur in po- 
etry and painting, among the ancients and moderns. 
We shall only mention two examples of it, the 
beauty of which consists in the pathetic. 

Anaxagoras, the philosopher and preceptor of 
Pericles, being told that both his sons were dead, 
laid his hand upon his heart, and after a short pause 
consoled himself with a reflection couched in three 
words, 408» Syares yeysvynxws, “ I knew they were 
mortal.” The other instance we select from the 
tragedy of Macbeth. The gallant Macduff, being 
informed that his wife and children were murdered 
by order of the tyrant, pulls his hat over his eyes, 
aad his internal agony bursts out into an exclama- 
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tion of four words, the most expressive perhaps 
that ever were uttered: 
‘nis is the energetic language of simple Nature, 
which is now grown into disrepute. By the pre- 
sent mode of education we are forcibly warped 
from the bias of nature, and all simplicity in man- 
ners is rejected. We are taught to disguise and 
distort our sentiments, until the faculty of thinking 
is diverted into an unnatural channel; and we not 
only relinquish and forget, but also become incapa- 
ble of our oviginal dispositions. We are totally 
changed into creatures of art and affectation. Our 
perception is abused, and even our senses are per- 
verted. Our minds lose their native force and fla- 
vour. The imagination, sweated by artificial fire, 
produces nought but vapid bloom. The genius, 
instead of growiag like a vigorous tree, extending 
its branches on every side, and bearing delicious 
fruit, resembles a stunted yew, tortured into some 
wretched form, projecting no shade, displaying no 
ower, diffusing no fragrance, yielding mo fruit, and 


affordia,s nothing but a barren conceit for the | 


aimusement ef the idle spectator. 

Thus debauched from Nature, how can we relish 
her genuine productions’ As well might a man 
distinguish objects throuzh a prism, that presents 
nothing but variety of colours to the eye; ora maid 
pining in the green sickness prefer a biscuit to a 
cinder. It has been often alledged that the passions 
can never be wholly deposited; and that by appeal- 
ing to these, a good writer will always be able to 


force himself into the hearts of his readers: but | 


even the strongest passions are weakened, nay 
sometimes totally extinguished, by mutual oppusi- 
tion, dissipation, and acquired insensibility. Elow 
often at the theatre is the tear of sympathy and 
the burst of laughter repressed by a ridiculous spe- 
cies of pride, refusing approbation to the author 
and actor, and renouncing society with the audi- 
ence! This seeming insensibility is not owing to 
any original defect. Nature has stretched the 
string, though it has long ceased to vibrate. It 
may have besi displaced and distracted by the vic- 
lence of pride; it may have lost its tone through 
long disuse; or be so twisted or overstrained, as to 
produce the most jarring discords. 

If so little regard is paid to Nature, when she 
knocks so powerfully at the breast, she must be 
altogether neglected and despised in her calmer 
mood of serene tranquility, when nothing appears 
to recommend her buat simphcity, propriety, and 
innocence. A person must have delicate feelings, 
that can taste the celebrated repartee in ‘Ference: 
ifomo sum; nikil humani 2 mealienum puto: * I 
um aman; therefore think I have an interest in 
every thing that concerns humanity.” A’ clear 
blue sky, spangled with stars, will prove an insipid 
object to eyes accustomed to the glare of torches 
and tapers, gilding and glitter; eyes, that will turn 


with disgust from the green mantle of the spring, 


so gorgeously adorned with buds and foliage, flow- 
ers and blossoms, to contemplate a gaudy silken 
robe, striped and intersected with unfriendly tints, 
that fritter the masses of light and distract the 
vision. pinked into the most fantastic forms, fiounced 


und furbelowed, and fringed with all the littleness | 


of art unknown to elegance. 
Those ears, that are offended by the notes of the 
thrush, the blackbird, and the nightingale, will be 


regaled and ravished by the squeaking fiddle touch- | 


ed by a musician, who has no other genius than 
that which lies in his fingers: they will even be 
entertained with the rattling of coaches, and the 
alarming knock by which the doors of fashionable 
people are so loudly distinguished. 


tious animal juices, such as musk, civet, and urinous 


salts, will loath the fragrance of new-mowi hay, | 


the sweet-briar, the honey-suckle, and the rose. 
The organs that are gratified with the taste of sickly 
veal bled into a palsy, crammed fowis, and dropsi- 
cal brawa, pease without substance, peaches with- 


“ He has no children.’’ | 


| of consequence unsound, 











The sense of | 
ymeiling, that deligbis in the scent of excrementi- | 
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out taste, and pine-apples without flavour, will cer- 
tainly nauseate the native, genuine, and salutary 
taste of Welch beef, Banstead mutton, and barn- 
door fowls, whose juices are concocted by a natural 
digestion, and whose flesh is consolidated by free 
air and exercise. - In such a total perversion of the 


| senses, the ideas must be misrepresented; the pow- 


ers of the imagination disordered, and the judgment 
The disease is attended 
with a false appetite, which the natural food of the 
mind will not satisfy. It will prefer Ovid to Tibul- 
lus, and the rant of Lee to the tenderness of Otway. 
The sou! sinks into a kind of sleepy idiotism ; and 
is diverted by toys and baubles, which can only be 
pleasing to the most superficial curiosity. It is 
enlivened by a quick succession of trivial objects, 
t'sat glisten and dance before the eye: and, like an 
infant, is kept awake and inspirited by the sound of 
arattlee It must not only be dazzled and aroused, 
but also cheated, hurried, and perplexed by the arti- 
fice of deception, business, intricacy and intrigue ; 
a kind of low juggle, which may be termed the 
legerdemain of genius. 

In this state of depravity the mind cannot enjoy, 
nor indeed distinguish the charms of natural and 
moral beauty und decorum. The ingennous blush 
of native innocence, the plain language of ancient 
faith and sincerity, the cheerful resignation to the 
wiil of Heaven, the mutual affection of the Chari- 
ties, the voluntary respect paid to superior dignity 
or station, the virtue of beneficence, extended even 
to the brute creation, nay the very crimson glow 
of health, and swelling lines of beauty, are des- 
pised, detested, scorned, and ridiculed, as ignorance, 
rudeness, rusticity, and superstition. ‘Thus we see 
how moral anJ§ natural beauty are connected; and 
of what importance it is, even to the formation of 
taste, that the manners should be severely superin- 
tended. This is atask which ought to take the lead 
of science; for we will venture to say, that virtue is 
the foundation of taste; or rather, that virtue and 
taste are built upon the same foundation of sensi- 
bility, and cannot be disjoined without offering vio- 
lence to both. But virtue must be informed, and 
taste instructed, otherwise they will both remain 
imperfect and ineffectual: 


Qui didicit patriae quid debeat, et quid amicis, 

Quo sit amore parens, quo frater amandus, et hospes, 
Quod sit Conseripti, quod judicis officium, quae 
Partes in bellum missi ducis; ille profectd 

Reddere personae scit convenientia cuique. 


The Critic, who with nice discernment knows 
What to his country and his friends he owes; 
How various Nature warms the human breast, 
‘To love the parent, brother, friend, or guest; 

W hat the great functions of our judges are, 
Of senators, and generals sent to war; 

He can distinguish, with unerring art, 

Lhe strokes peculiar to each different part. 


Hor. 


Thus we see Taste is composed of Nature im- 
proved by Art; of Feeling tutored by Instruction. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
RESKEL Vv. GOURING. 


This was an action to recover for the nursing of 


' the defendant’s natural child for 101 weeks, and 5/. 


or its clothes. It was proved that the defendant 
was the reputed father of the child, and that he 
promised the mother he would support it. In point 
of fact he did support it, and paid for its main- 
tenance until the mother took it away, and put it 
out to nurse herself: the defendant, on this ground 


| contended, that he was absolved from his responsi- 


bility, and refused to pay the expense of nursing it. 


| —The Jury, under the advice of the Court, found 
' a verdict for the plaintiff, 


€ 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPH§. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


We are always careful to prescrre the Votive 
verses of the Laureat of Great Britain, because y, 
think they have much merit. The following Og, 
will not detract from the reputation of Mr. Pyg, 


ODE FOR THE NEW YEAR, 1805. 
BY HENRY J. PYE, BRIVISH POET LAUREAT 
Se 


Portentous ’mid the stormy sky, 
Dread when the livid meteors glare, 
The faded cheek, the languid eye, 
Pale Terror’s awful reign declare! 
And as athwart the face of Heaven 
The blazing coruscations fly, 
From the green mead and pasture driven, 
The flocks and herds affrighted hie: 
For on the lightning’s flash await 
The fiery messengers of fate; 
And the loud tempest’s thundering breath 
Watts the terrific bolts of danger and of death, 
II. 
But when the golden orb of day 
High in the arch of heavy’n appears, 
And with its salutary ray 
The smiling face of Nature cheers, 
Each grove a livelier verdure wears, 
The beams the woodland gloom pervade L. 
While shining through the dewy glade, 
As smooth the riv’let glides along, 
The lowing herds, in peaceful throng 
Assembled on the rushy brink, 
Graze on its sides, or from its bosom drink; 
And bursting from each parent root, 
Myriads of embryo scions shoot, 
Myriads of insect tribes their wings display, 
And rise to light and life, wak’d by th’ inspiring ray, 
Ill. 
Fell Despotism’s giant form 
Shows to the subjugated mind, 
As glares the meteor of the storm, 
The dread, the horror of mankind; 
Baleful as through the darken’d skies 
With livid gleam the lightning flies, 
Fierce as the fiery torrents flow 
From the rent mountain’s torrid brow, 
When o’er Sicilia’s plain and Dedal towers, 
‘Etna the stream of desolation pours, 
And far as Horror throws th’ astonish’d eye, 
The wasted regions round in smoking ruins lie. 
Iv. 
But diferent far the happy scene, 
’Mid fertile vales and sky serene, 
Where rules a King with peaceful sway ; 
A people’s good his patriot aim; 
Who, like the radiant source of day, 
Sheds glowing light and vital fame ; 
And as along th’ ethereal space, 
F.ternal laws the course celestial trace; 
So Freedom’s rule and Virtue's high behest 
Direct the Councils of the Royal breast, 
And as the day-star’s influence bland, 
Sheds plenty o’er the teeming land ; 
Now from th’ irriguous marsh and sea-beat coast, 
Raising of vapoury mists a fleecy host, 
To fall again, again with genial power 
In balmy dew or gentle shower; 
So grateful Albion through each fruitful plain 
Proclaims with heartfelt joy her George’s prosp’rous 
reign. 
The ensuing charming lines are introduced ina 
novel of much merit, written by Miss Porter, sister 
of the celebrated artist. 


THE EZILE’S RETURN. 


O woods of green Erin! sweet, sweet was the breeze, 
That rustled long since thro’ your wide-spreading trees; 
And sweet was the flow cf your waters so clear, 

And precious my cabin, the home of my dear!— 

For when through your groves, by your waters I walk’d, 
And with Norah of love, and of happiness talk’d: 

Ww hile calm as-the moonlight that silver’d your charms, 
My child, softly sleeping, lay press’d in her arms. 


But now that I visit thee, Erin! again, 


Though years have pass*d v’er me, they’ve pass’d me 
In Vain; 


Thy woods, and thy lakes, and thy mountains, no more 
Can renew such fond thr.f$ as they kindled before. 
Still green are thy mouniains, still green are thy groves, 
Sull tranqu.l the Water my sad spiri: loves; 

But dark is my home, and wild, wild its trees wave, 

| For my wife and my baby are dust in the grave ! 
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following verses 


To a Lady, who forbad him to make love to her, 
b fore company. 


What! no more favours, not a ribbon more, 
Not fan not mutf to hold as heretofore? 
Must all the little blisses then be left, 
And what was once Love’s gift become our theft 
Mav we not look ourselves into a trance, 
recch our soul's Parley at our eyes not glance, 
Not touch the hand, not by soft wringing there, 
Whisper a love that only Y es can hear? 
Not free a sigh, a sigh that’s there for you, 
Dear, must | love you, and not love you too? 
Be wise, nice Fair; for sooner shall they trace 
The feather’d choristers from place to place 
By prints they make in the air, and sooner say 
By what right line the last star made his way 
That fled from heaven to earth, than guess to know 
How our loves first did spring, oF how they grow. 


BALLAD BY ®DIBDIN, 


Clelia’s an ange!; by her face 
The rose or lily’s shamed, 

The tresses of Love's queen, for grace 
With her’s can ne’er be named: 

The gods, cried one, that face with care 
Form’d in the best of humours; 

What pity ’tis both face and hair 
Were bought at the perfumer’s ! 


Clelia has sworn to love till death ; 
For words so full of bliss 
I could have long’d—but for her breath, 
To steal an ardent kiss: 
Rapture itself is poor and cold, 
To joy that she discovers ; 
What pity she the same has told 
To fifty other lovers ! 


Clelia is young, behold her mien, 
Alert from top to toe, 

My aunt, says she, was just fifteen 
Some thirty years ago: 

Thus youth and beauty’s best delights 
Sweet Clelia are adorning, 

For she a Venus is at nights, 
A Sybil in the morning ! 


ENIGMA. 


Twenty pronouns, nineteen adjectives, twe troops 
of light horse, a regiment of infantry, what the la- 
dies hate because the gentlemen like, and what the 
rentlemen hate because the ladies like, a tabby cat 
belonging to an old maid, a screech owl, an oyster 
in love, two fat geese, six turkey cocks, a willow 
bonnet, a Manhattan director, a disappointed lob- 
ster and a democrat, may all be expressed by a 


Liquid in common use. 


ON OPIUM. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN, BY DR. AIK N. 


The medicine, prais’d in Homer's faithful strains, 
Still o’er the East its former fame retains, 
Hence sprightly vigour buoys the lightened limbs, 
In soft delight each laughing feature swims, 
Till sweet repose o’er all the senses creep, 
And busy dreams employ the blissful sleep. 
Now thro’ Elysian fields we seem to go, 
Where zephyrs breathe, and murmuring waters flow, 
Where blushing flowers exhale perfume around, 
And from the trees melodious warblings sound, 
Now, mid illumin’d halls we join the dance, 
And heavenly beauties dart the speaking glance. 
NeEPENTUE hail! from ancient times ador’d, 
Let costliest gems enclose the precious hoard; 
Not India’s groves such juice divine distil, 
Nor such, O Bacchus, thy Falernian hill! 


’ 

The world still judges by the mein 

For habit holds the yellow glass, . 
And, through that jaundic’d medium seen, 

Shall wisdom's self for folly pass. 
Tis not because yon vapid smart, 

Strays carelessly from reason’s rules, 
That he hates reason, has no heart, 


"Sis that he’s one of fashion’s focfs. 


The gallant Sir John Suekling addressed the 
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The toper, o’er the bowl, his joke, 
Who vents against his deares« friends, 
Next morn would fain the bowl were breke, 
And he’d been dumb to make amends: 
For honour well his heart can touch, 

He well knows golden friendship’s rules, 
His fault is that he drinks too much, 
And thus he’s one of fashion’s fool. 


The bouncer swears that brown is blue, 
And moukls at will Dame Nature’s law, 
And talks of joys he never knew, 
And fancies charms he never saw: 
’Tis not that he would fain renounce 
Fair truth and all her sacred rules, 
But that it is genteel to bounce, 
And thus he’s one of fashion’s fools. 


If merit pine away forgot, 
If rakes at sacred honour sneer, 
If wedlock prove no gordian knot, 
And lovers dread to be severe. * 
*Tis not that men so much delight 
To deviate from honour’s rules, 
But that it’s vulgar to be right, 
And thus they all are fashion’s fools. 


Say, what conclusion ’s to be drawn, 
Are we to fancy or to feel, 
To live awake, or in a yawn, 
To be consistent, or genteel. 
Soon the election may be made— 
Let’s square our lives by reason’s rules, 
So far be fashion’s modes observ’d, 
But let us not be fashion’s fools. 


BALLAD. 


Let bucks and let bloods to praise London agree, 

Oh! the joys of the country, my jewel, for me; 
Where sweet is the flower, that the may-bush adorns, 
And how charming to gather it but for the thorns 


Where we walk o’er the mountains with health our 
cheeks glowing, 

As warm as a toast, honey, when it ’ent snowing, 

Where nature to smile when she joyful inclines, 

And the suacharms us all the year round, when it shines. 


Oh the mountains, the vallies, the woods and the bushes, 

The pigs, and the screech-owls, the jays and the 
thrushes, 

Let bloods and let bucks to praise London agree. 

Oh the joys of the country, my jewel, for me. 


There, twelve hours on a stretch, we in angling delighr, 
As patient as Jobs, though we get ne’er a bite, 
There we pop at the wild ducks, and frighten the crows, 
While so lovely the icicles hang to our clothes. 


There with aunts, and with cousins, and grandmothers 
talking, 

Were caught in the rain as we’re all out a walking, 

While the muslins and gauzes cling round each fair she, 

That they all loox, like Venuses sprung from the sea. 


Then how sweet in the dog-days to take the fresh air, 

Where, to save you expense, the dust powders your 
hair, 

Thus pleasures, like snow-balls, encrease as they roll, 

And tire you to death—not forgetting the bow]: 


Where in mirth and good fellowship always delighting, 

We agree, that is, when we are not squabling and fgh:- 
ing, 

Then with toasts and pint bumpers we bodder the head, 

Just to see who most gracefully staggers to bed. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
In the New-York Daily Advertiser, a very valu- 
able and entertaining paper, we are picased to sce 
the subsequent annunciation of the establishinent 





bof KE. SARGEANT’S Reapinc Room.* 


Proposals for establishiag a Reading Room by 
subscription have just been published by Mr. E 





# Ic is a disgrace to the City of Philadelphia, that no 
such establishment exists here, and that the Public Li- 
brary is inaccessible, at the only period of the day, when 
genuine students hope to make profitable researches 
and to labour in good earnest, in the mines of Litera- 
ture. In ourclimate, the a/iernoon is the season of the 
viessa. 
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Sargeant, No. 39 Wall-street- He engages to 
furnish his subseribers, besides the papeys publish- 
ed in this city, the most celebrated prints through 
the union; and the best British and American pe- 
riodical works. They will also have access to the 
new publications which may be procured bor the 
Store, and every accommodation that can reasona- 
bly be expected will be afforded. —i'rom Mr. Sar- 
geaut’s experience he is well qualified for conduct- 
ing an establishment of this,kind, and from his 
urbanity he will not fail to give satisfaction to those 
who muy patronize it. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Professor G1k ARDIN is very respectfully remem- 
bered for his politeness, in transmitting the early 
numbers of his Amoenitates Graphicae, accompa- 
nied by the drawings of Frederick Bossler. In the 
present state of the Fine Arts in this country, we 
look upon such a work, as a phenomenon. We 
think it will awaken dormant Taste, and, perhaps, 
excite a generous emulation among our youthful 
lovers of the arts and sciences. America is in- 
debted to an amiable and accomplished Frenchman 
for thus Jaudably directing his labours, which we 
sincerely hope may minister to his own fame and 
profit not less than to the improvement of our 
countrymen. We understand from the most 
respectable sources, that Professor Girardin is fully 
entitied, from his merit as a Man of Letters and 
from his misfortunes as an Emigrant Royalist, to 
the liberal patronage, not of the rascal many, but of 
the enlightened #ew. These constitute a band 
even in ¢4?s country sufficiently potent to protect 
him. 


We are pleased that the punctuality of “S” 
gives us so early an opportunity of acknowledging 
the receipt of three small poems, not less beauti- 
ful than the frst packet with which he has favour- 
ed us. 


“ Puospnor” glitters in oar delighted eyes, like 
that glowing planet in Milton. 


Last in the train of Night, 
It better it belong not to the dawn. 


“ Reflections in the City” are a very pleasing 
companion to those of Jaques in Solitude. The 
crowded street and busy mart certainly offer ma- 
terials for refined and salutary speculation, not less 
»than the lonely forest and the river’s side. 


To “Srpricius” we have assigned the post of 
honour in our poetical department. We hope to 
hear frem him, as often as he finds leisure to culti- 
vate the Muse. He has Genius, a heart to feel, 
and a pen to describe. We are willing that he 
shouid correspond with us on his own terms; and 
if Prudence, or Modesty persuade him to lurk in 
the shade, we will not violate his retirement, nor, 
with feminine curiosity, peep through the lattice. 


The “ Biography of Longucville” is a very curi- 
ous, quaint, and amusing article. The Gentleman, 
who addresses it to the Editor with a promise of 
more articles of a similar character, is one, whom 
we are studious to oblige, because he is perpetually 
obliging. For him and the learned profession, of 
which he is a member, we cherish an habjtual and 
respectlul regard. 


We pray that “ Decrus” many not keep his vow. 
Why should he abjure the easy exercise of the 


pen, and renounce the charming cpurtship of the 


Muse? . 
* 


The handwriting of “ E.”’ is again perused with 
This Lady is always welcomed. 





| pleasure. 




























ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[ Verses, addressed to a lady, who maintains, that the 
pleasures of childhood, are not to be desired: in com- 
parison of those, which we enjoy at a more advanced 
period of life.]} 
Thy dimpled girls, and rosy boys, 
Rekindle in thy heart the joys, 
Which bless’d thy tender years. 
Unheeded, fleet the hours away ; 
For while thy cherubs round thee play, 
New life thy bosom cheers. 


Once more, thou tell’st me, I may taste, 
Ere envious Time this frame shal! waste, 
My infant pleasures flown— 
Ah! there ’s a ray of lustre mild, 
I}lumes the bosom of a child, 
To age, alas! scarce known. 


Not for my infant pleasures past 

I mourn; those joys, which flew so fast, 
They too, had many a stain. 

But for the mind so pure and light, 

Which made these joys so fair, so bright, 
I sigh; and sigh in vain. 


Well I remember you, blest hours! 


Your sun-beams bright, your transient showers, 


Thoughtless, I saw you fly; 
For distant ills then caus’d no dread ; 
Nor cared I for the moments fled; 
For memory call'd no sigh. 


My parents dear then rul’d each thought; 
No blame I fear’d, no praise I sought, 
But what their love bestow’d. 
Full soon I learnt each meaning look ; 
Nor e’er the angry glance mistook 
For that where rapture glow’d. 


*T was then, when evening call’d to rest, 
I'd seek a father, to request 
His benediction mild. 
A mother’s love more loud would speak; 
With kiss on kiss she’d print my cheek, 
And bless her darling child. 


Thy lightest mists and clouds, sweet sleep! 
Thy purest opiates thou dost keep, 
On infancy to shed. 
No guilt there checks thy soft embrace ; 
And not e’en tears and sobs can chace 
Thee from an infant’s bed. 


The trickling tears, which flow’d at night, 

Oft’ hast thou stayed, till morning hyit 
Dispeil’d my little woes. 

So fly before the sunbeam’s power 

The remnants of the evening shower, 
Which wet the early rose. 


Farewel, bless’d hours! full fast ye flew; 
And that which mace your bliss so true, 
Ye would not leave behind. 
The glow of youth ye could not leave ; 
But why, why cruelly bereave 
Me of my artless mind? 


The fair unwrinkled front of youth, 

The vermil cheek, the smile of truth 
Deep lines of care soon mark. 

But can no power preserve the soul, 

Unwarp'd by pleasure’s soft controul ; 
Unmoy'd by passions dark? 


These changes, which o’ertake our frame, 
Alas! are emblems of the same, 

Which on the mind attend. 
Yet, who reviews the course he's run, 
But thinks, were life once more begun, 
Unspotted it should end? 
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Vain thought! the evening’s firm resolve 
We break, ere morning clouds dissolve ; 
Then boast the life we'd lead, 
Would heaven but infancy restore. 
Thus o’er an idle dream we pore; 
But slight the waking deed. 


Thou tender mother! hope thy bosom warms, 
That on the pratler in thine arms 
Heaven's choicest gifts will flow. 
Thus let thy prayer incessant rise ; 
Content, if he who rules the skies, 
But half the boon bestow. 


“ Oh thou! whose view is ne’er estrang’d 
*“ From innocence; preserve unchang’d 
* Through life my darling’s mind. 
* Unchang’d its truth and purity ; 
* Still fearless of futurity ; 
* Still artless, though refin’d. 


“ As oft’ his anxious nurse hath caught, 
“ And sav’d his little hand that sought 
* The bright, but treach’rous blaze ; 
“ So, may fair wisdom keep him sure 
“ From glittering vices, which ailure 
“ ‘Through life’s delusive maze ! 


o 


‘ 


a 


Oh! may the ills which man surround, 
Like passing shadows on the ground, 

** Obscure, not stain, my boy. 

Then, may he gently drop to rest, 
Calm as a child by sleep oppress’d ; 

“ And wake to endiess joy! 


‘ 


a 


< 


o 
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SIMPLICIUS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 


Y ur former goodness in publishing several efforts of my 


wayward muse, gives me a sind of claim on your in- 
dulgence, and an assurance that you will not reject 
the last petition, which, in all prebability, you will 
receive from your obliged and Obed. Serv. D. 
VALEDICTORY TO MY MUSE. 


Poeta loquitur. 


Hence wanton Muse! no jonger tease me, 
No longer do I court thy smes, 

For now | know thy artful wiles, 

In vain thou it strive again to please me. 


Thy fire inconstant ne’er can guide me, 
Through clouds of dullness to Parnassus’ top, 
And never will my restless spirit stop 
Midway, content, with Milton’s seif beside me!* 


In vain with ode or song or sonnet, 
Dost thou fill my fertiic brain, 
For never, more (depend upon it) 

Will 1 attempt to rhyme again. 


And since to rival Homer, Pope, 
In fire, or suavity of numbers, 
I scare with modesty can hope, 
1 pr’ythee Muse resign me to my slumbers. 


Fill not my brain with vision gay, 
Of moonlight scene and dancing fairy, 
Turn not from wisdom'’s page astray, 
My wand ring thoughts to trifles airy. 


For thou hast often fore’d me to resign 


For modern bards, with awkward wit who shine, 
Like ’prentice boy with sunday suit on! 


And when my midnight taper dimly burns, 
Shedding a feeble ray on Hunter’s page; 

How like a weathercock my fancy turns, 
And quits for thee, the grave, instructive sage. 





* Aut Caesar, aut nihil? 





The lessons grave, of Bacon, Locke, or Newton; 


| 


Spare me henceforth ! no longer let me thyme 

And wage no more wit!) native dullness Wars. 
Fill not my head with notions too sublime, =’ 
Lest my thick skull be craci'd against the stary.s 


Leave me, and never more return, 
Pegasus waits thee at thy door, 
L'il hold thy stirrup, pray be gone, 
And never let me see thee more! 
Decuwvs. 
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TO AT COLDENHAM, NEW-YoORK. 


Friend of my youth, and hast thou fled, 
Far from ambition’s lofty seat? _ 
And wilt thou rear thy humble shed, 
Where solitude and silence meet— 
Where health and ease are wont to dwell, 
And peace has fix'd her sylvan cell? 


See, Spring with dewy fingers hold 
Her blossom’d sweets, and foliage gay: 
And mark her glittering cups of gold, 
Wak'd by Aurora’s genial ray— 
Her tepid gales, and sofiest bloom, 
Shall yield to thee, their rich perfume. 


The lilac, and the violet blue, 
Snow-balls, and blushing eglantine, 
And many a bud of varicd hue, 
Shall mix it’s fragrant breath with thine; 
Whilst echo, from the vocal hill, 
Shall waft the robin’s vernal trill. 


Friend of my youth, and hast thou gone, 
Far irom the scene that hope had rear'd, 
That fancy’s glowing tints had drawn, 
And memory’s soothing charm endear’d? 
Where lowly at devotion’s shrine, 
The orphan's tender prayer was thine. 


Ah, think! on whom, our infant years, 
With all it’s num’rous wants reposed ; 
And where did sorrow drop her tears, 
When each maternal blessing closed? 
W hen nature’s trembling chords were riven, 
Ah, think! how sweet, * to lean on Heaven”! 
E. 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
Mr. O_pscHooiL, 

A young lady was very anxious that a gentleman should 
write some poetry in her pocket-book: after several 
unavailing denials, he complied, by writing the fol- 
lowing Impromptu. 

‘1 wo lines | write, enough to prove 
That writing, less than thee, 1 love. 


EPIGRAM. 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF MR, LAMB TO MISS 
TOOGOOD. 


A woman too good! that I'll never believe ; 

Was e’er such a thing from the days of old Eve! 

There is | am sure. and I've made her my wile, 

To biess me with comfort the rest of my life; 

Alas! my good friend, your fine scheme will prove 
Vain, 

For indeed she will never be too good again. 





* Sublimi feriam sidera vertice. Horace. 
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